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NEW SOUTH WALES. 


Within the memory of thousands of people 
now living, the lonely coasts of Australia were 
scarcely visited but by the winds and waves. 
There lay, on the map of the world, a huge 
circle of ** wide watered shores,” inscribed 
with the general name of New Holland ; but 
what was their climate or their soil—or what 
manner of men were their in-dwellers—these 
were matters of which, for many a year after 
the American war, there was little or nothing 
accurately known. The fleets of the sovereign 
company, bearing northward through the In- 
dian Ocean, left that vast land three thousand 
miles upon their right, unexplored and un- 
cared for; and even the captains who gave 
the convoy of his majesty’s flag, in the war of 
1798, to the traders of Batavia and China, 
never dreamed that, at the antipodes cf their 
country, yet scarce ten days’ sail from their 
habitual track, there would exist, in their own 
time, a little English world, with flourishing 
cities and cultivated fields, and fantastic villas, 
harbours alive with the ships of every nation, 
and jostling crowds, and angry politics, and 
warring journals—all the savagery of a horde 
of buccaneers, and lth jslonsies, vices, 
and vexations of the Civilized society. 
Such is the wees which now bears the name 
of New South Wales. 

Nor is it less, though a different wonder, 
that the territory which this strange planta- 
tion has begun to people, though comprising, 
as Du Freycinet has computed, upwards of 
three millions of square acres, or somewhat 
more than one eighteenth of all the land in 
the world—is yet but an island; whereof, in- 
deed, the constitution and position were so 

zzling to Blumenbach, that he conjectured 
it to be a comet, which, happening to come 
within the sphere of the earth’s attraction, 
had lighted upon its surface. 

The first settlement on this tract was a 
penal one. An expedition, conveying about 
seven hundred and fifty convicts, was sent out 
under the command of Captain Philip of the 
king’s navy, an experienced sailor, who se- 
lected the shore of Port Jackson for the 
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debarkation of his party, and on the 26th of| over the mantel-piece: ‘That is the man to 
January, 1788, hoisted the British ensign on | shingle your house,’ said he, ‘ take him with 
the beach of Sydney cove. The growth of| you quick! and see that he does it. 
the infant settlement was retarded by famine,| We may pass over the short and luckless 


’” 


and other difficulties, which were manfully | government of another sailor, Captain Bligh, 
combated by Governor Philip ; and during his| who succeeded in 1806, and was suspended 
administration, which lasted four or five years, | from his functions in 1808. From this latter 
and that of his successor, Captain Hunter, R. | period, for a couple of years, the colony was 
N. which continued till 1800, the colony | administered by a succession of temporary 
made some progress, and was reinforced by |commandants; and then we arrive at the com- 
arrivals of settlers. The next governor was|mencement of 1810, when the government 
Captain King, also of the royal navy, who| was assumed by Lieutenant-Colonel, after- 
appears to have been a spirited, but some-| wards General Macquarrie. 

what arbitrary and indiscreet officer. Acir-| By this time the foundations of that pros- 
cumstance which occurred in his time is| perity which, asa pastoral region, this colony 
recorded, as curiously illustrating the genius | has now obtained, had been laid by the judi- 
of the new community. Ile had preferred|cious experiment and enterprise of the late 
certain charges against a colonist, in a des-|Mr. MacArthur. He had been struck with 
patch addressed to the secretary of state ; the | the aptitude of the indigenous herbage for the 
contents of which, having been allowed to/pasturage of fine-wooled sheep; and he ap- 
transpire, had unluckily become the subject | plied his capital and his talents to the esta- 
of conversation at Sydney before the sailing | blishment of extensive sheepwalks. The first 
of the packet. When the box in which the | exportation of wool had been in 1807, when 
papers had been placed had arrived at the | 245lbs. of this commodity were shipped, the 
colonial-office in Downing-street, they had | produce wholly of his own flock. In 1837, 
utterly vanished from it, and all that ap-/|only thirty years afterwards, the effect of his 
peared in their stead was a bundle of news-| example and instruction had been such, that 
papers. ‘The governor, or his people, must|the number of pounds of wool exported by 
have been a little careless here. There are| him and others from this colony, and from 
stories told of him in Ross’s Hobart Town| Van Diemen’s Land, where the precedent 
Almanac, which show some vigour and some | was actively followed, amounted to about 
humour :— seven millions of pounds, or upwards of three 

“One day, at Paramatta, he was waited | thousand tons. 

on by two prisoners suing for pardons. One| But although, during the administration of 
presented a petition signed by all the Stet | General Macquarrie, which lasted for almost 
men in Sydney, while that of the other was | twelve years, the rural industry of New South 
signed by only one. ‘How comes it,’ said| Wales was thriving under MacArthur and 
the governor, ‘that you have only one name | some other settlers of capital and character, 
to your petition, while this man has so many?’ | the policy of the governor on another most 
‘I have lived,’ answered the man, ‘ with only | important matter, the management of the 
one master all my time, sir, and I did not| convict population was such as to counteract 
know any body.’ The governor immediately | much of the benefit which emigration and 
gave the latter a pardon; but to the former investment would otherwise have wrought for 
he said, as he already knew so many rich|the colony. The principle of his government 
friends he did not need one. At another time, | was, that the colony existed for the benefit 
a country settler, waited on him requesting | rather of the convicts than of the free emi- 
the loan of a man to assist him in shingling | grants; and the interests of the convicts were 
his house. ‘Come to me,’ said the governor, | therefore the great object of his solicitude. 
‘in six weeks’ time, when the harvest is over, | He favoured them in all practicable ways, not 
and I will find a man for you.’ Accordingly,|only by granting them early emancipation, 
at the end of that time, the settler, who does| but by endeavouring, as they acquired pro- 
not appear to have been a man of much per-|perty, to introduce them into the society of 
sonal industry, again presented himself. ‘Go|the clergy, officers, and other respectable 
into that room,’ said the governor, ‘and you| inhabitants. Nay, he went so far as to ap- 
will see him.’ After a few minutes the man | point several of them justices of the peace. 
returned, saying he could not find him, though | ‘Thus the salutary check of shame was weak- 
he had looked all about the room, even under | ened; the emancipated convicts, emboldened 
the table behind the sofa. ‘Not find him!’|to consider themselves on a level with the 
said Captain King, ‘ how is that? Come with | free settlers, organised a party of their own: 
me, I will soon find him for you.’ Then,|and at this day they attempt to divide with 
leading him a second time into the room, he|their more respectable neighbours the in- 
made him look into a large mirror that was | fluences of the state, both social and political. 
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The effect of all this movement upon morals 
and upon security has been eminently mis- 
chievous. 

During the four years for which Sir Thomas 
Brisbane, an estimable and scientific man, ad- 
ministered the government, the convict party 
continued to advance in numbers and preten- 
sions. General, now Sir Ralph Darling, who 
succeeded at the end of 1825, exerted himself 
to restore the ascendency of good character ; 
but the emancipists, as they are strangely 
called, were too strong for him. Slight in- 
discretions on his part were magnified into 
serious offences, and every possible effort was 
employed to prejudice and degrade him, both 
by the transported radicals of New South 
Wales and their unconvicted confederates in 
England. He returned home after six years, 
now the usual term of colonial administration, 
successfully vindicated his own character be- 
fore a committee of the house of commons, 
and obtained the knighthood of the Guelphic 
order. The whig ministers then appointed 
in his stead General, now Sir Richard, Bourke. 
At his outset, Sir Richard appears to have 
acted too much in the spirit of his patrons, 
for he has been principally eulogised by the 
guilty and the lawless, with whom a really 
good government is seldom popular; but ex- 
perience and reflection seem to have done 
something toward the correction of his views. 
His successor is Sir G. Gipps, an officer of 
engineers, of whose government nothing is 
yet known to us. 

Under all these variations, however, of 
policy and of administration, the plenty and 
fertility of the land have been rapidly aug- 
menting the numbers and wealth of the colo- 
nists; and several populous towns have already 
sprung up. The most considerable is Sydney, 
the metropolis. Here are long, wide, English 
looking streets,—barracks, an hospital, a mar- 
ket-place, churches and chapels of various 
denominations, wharfs, mills, and steam-en- 
gines; auction rooms, a theatre,—and inns, 
hotels, and other like places of public enter- 
tainment fo the amount of more than two 
hundred. So valuable has the space in Syd- 


ney now become, that building land, in a good | 


situation, has been sold at the rate of 20,000/. 
anacre. At the distance of fifteen miles to 
the northwest is another thriving town, called, 


from the aboriginal name of the creek it| 


stands upon, Paramatta. Indeed, the abori- 
ginal nomenclature has been liberally adopted 
in various parts of New South Wales. 

“The colony contains two colleges, an 
agricultural and horticultural society, a reli- 
gious tract society, a society for promoting 
Christian knowledge, a saciety for promoting 
colonial produce, a subscription library, five 
banks, two assurance companies, a benevolent 
asylum, a Bible society, associations for sup- 
pressing cattle stealing, a museum, a botani- 
cal school, an emigrant’s friend society, a 
mechanic’s school of arts, several masonic 
lodges, a church missionary society, a Wes- 
leyan ditto, an observatory, orphan schools, a 
school of industry, a steam conveyance com- 
pany, a dispensary, and various other institu- 
tions,—altogether presenting a state of things 
perfectly unexampled in the formation of an 


infant community, apd exhibiting the pheno- 
menon of a colony that has not yet existed 
fifty years, with most of the distinguishing 
features hitherto belonging only to ancient 
and civilized states.” —Mudie, 330. 

The appendix to the transportation report 
of 1837 contains the census of the inhabitants 
for the respective years 1828 and 1833, dis- 
tinguishing their religious creeds; and the 
appendix to MacArthur’s work contains a 
similar census taken in September, 1836. 
These documents, of which we subjoin a 
short abstract, afford some measure of the 
increase of the population; though of course 
such an estimate of progression must be far 
from precise, in a country where a consider- 
able part of the increase is produced by so 
variable a cause as emigration : 


Male. Female. General 
Year. Free. Convict. Free. Convict. Total. 
1828 13,456 14,155 7,474 1,513 36,598 
1833 22,798 21,845 13,453 2,608 60,791 
1836 30,285 25,254 18,984 2,577 77,096 


RELIGION. 
Year. Protestants. Cutholics. Of other creeds. 
1828 25,248 11,236 113 
1833 43,072 17,279 443 
1836 54,621 21,898 577 


The accounts of exports and imports came 
down no further than the year 1835. They 
show a great progressive improvement, and, 
as might be expected from a new country in 
a course of development, a large increase in 
the proportion of its exports to jts imports. 
The total of exports for 1829 was 161,7161.; 
in 1835 it was 630,884l. 


means” were about 100,000/.; in 1837 they 
charge of only 241,0001. 


in fashion. 


other new countries, an injurious one. 


hunt down fugitives. 


The numbers of the natives in the territory 
actually occupied by the colonists, is estimated 
by Mr. Martin to be below 5000; and even 





this slender population is wasting away. 


In Van Dieman’s Land there is not a native 
left. The last remnant of the aboriginal peo- 
ple there, who had been in constant hostility 

























The revenue has 
kept pace of course. In 1829 the “ ways and 


had reached, in all, 384,000/.; to meet a 


In this colony, slang designations are much 
Thus the settlers from England 
are called sterling, and the children born of 
European parents in the colony are styled 
currency ; a distinction invented by a face- 
tious paymaster, whose mind ran much upon 
the difference between a pound in English 
money, and a pound in the current, but less 
valuable, coin of the colony. Again, a con- 
vict who has served out his period of punish- 
ment is called an erpiree; while he whose 
term has been abridged by a pardon rejoices 
in the anomalous appellation of an emancipist. 

The effect of European colonization upon 
the native black tribes has been, as in most 
They 
are unable to resist the temptation of spirits, 
with which the white men supply them pro- 
fusely ; they are ayerse to labour, and sel- 
dom continue in any agricultural service. 
They are, however, excellent marksmen, and 
are sometimes employed as constables in aid 
of the police, on account of the acuteness of 
sight and of scent with which they trace and 


with the settlers, were sent to a small island 
in Bass’s Straits, called Gun Carriage Island, 
where the government have maintained and 
made some attempts to civilize them. More 
than half their number, however, have already 
died, says Mr. Barnes, the surgeon, in his 
evidence before the committee of the present 
year, “not from any positive disease, but 
from disease which we know in medicine 
under the name of home-sickness, a disease 
which is very common to some Europeans, 
particularly the Swiss soldiers and peasantry: 
it comes on entirely from a desire to return 
to their country.” 


ee 
PARIS IN 1838, 


Under the head of European correspon- 
dence, there have been continued for some 
time in the National Gazette, but originally 
published in the New York American, 
spirited sketches, chiefly of a political nature, 
which we understand to be from the pen of 
our fellow-townsman Robert Walsh, now and 
for several years a resident in France. The 
pone extract we thought might interest 
our readers :— 


Paris, Nov. 18, 1838. 

The constant pulling down and putting up 
in the streets of Philadelphia and New York, 
particularly in the summer, with the dust and 
obstruction, have often made me wish to live 
in an old rather than a new city. I have 
been now long enough in an old capital to 
learn that the same evils may exist in this in 
a greater degree. What with disinterring 
old and substituting new water and gas pipes; 
mending or forming common sewers and 
reservoirs ; repaving in the ancient mode, or 
pursuing asphaltic improvements; demolish- 
ing inconvenient and dilapidated edifices; 
erecting blocks of seven story houses in 
spaces vacant from time immemorial; open- 
ing passages; embellishing public squares; 
modernizing antique, or finishing modern 
churches ; Paris, for the year past, has been, 
in its most populous parts, where it is neces- 
sary to move for business and social inter- 
course, more difficult and vexatious for both 
the pedestrian and rider than I have ever 
known an American city to be. To the incon- 
venience from muddy pools, noisome exhala- 
tions, and bituminous smoke, and numerous 
delays, nay be added the danger to life and 
limb, at the crossings, in the entanglement of 
vehicles, in the frequent necessity of stepping 
from the narrow side-walk into the narrow 
and slippery street, through which cabriolets 
and private carriages are dashing recklessly 
at every moment. It is stated that fifty of 
the streets are now undergoing repairs which 
render them impassable. 

I should have been a malecontent in the 
reign of the Roman emperor who found Rome 
of brick and left it of marble. Louis Philippe 
and the municipal authorities seem to be am- 
bitious of giving a new face to their capital, 
—of making it more passable, airy, and ele- 
gant in every quarter. The newspapers com- 
plain, and I think justly, that the police does 
not, meanwhile, lessen the inconvenience and 
peril of locomotion as much as is practicable, 
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curious and entertaining objects and scenes 
which engage your attention. I walk much 
abroad in all directions, and have rarely done 
so without witnessing the narrowest escapes, 
which might be termed providential in most 
instances. How the men and women who 
sweep, carry burdens, drag go-carts, gather 
rags, and so forth, between the side pave- 
ments, or in the multitude of streets that 
afford no refuge except the shops and gate- 
ways, contrive to save limb or life, is past 
my comprehension. Extensive improvements 
have been accomplished, are going on, and 
will be constantly undertaken; but what re- 
mains to be done in the faubourgs and city 


seems immense—far beyond the possibility of | ble manner. 


execution within one generation or reign. 
Apropos of promenades, | think there can 
be none in the world equal in variety of attrac- 
tion and amusement for the body and the 
mind’s eye, to that of the Boulevards, be- 
tween the Place de Modéleine and the Place 
de la Bastille—the pavement being now 
broad and asphaltic, nearly the whole length 
(of miles), and a great addition of noble edi- 
fices, splendid shops of every description, and 
dazzling coffee rooms, and other saloons of 
public resort, having been made within the 
twelvemonth past. But to find the city pic- 
turesque, you must stroll down the Rue de la 
Paix across the Place Vendome, where stands 
the sublime Napoleon column, thence across 
the garden of the Tuileries to the bridge oppo- 
site the palace (Pont Royal), stoppiag on it 
to enjoy the prospect east and west; thence 
along the southern quays, by the Palace. of 
the estionte and the mint, as far as, or a lit- 
tle beyond the Pont Neuf, halting here to 
gaze on the whole line of the Tuileries and 
the Louvre; and the matchless facade of the 
latter, thence across the Pont des Arts, and 
not failing to look from its eastern side, almost 
step by step, on the shifting phases of the 
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are now, however, half denuded, owing to the 
high winds which have blown down the leaves 
during the week past. The sudden change 
has served to give a stronger relief and a 
more picturesque effect to the statuary with 
with which the garden is peopled. No open 
ground in any city surpasses or equals in 
magnificence the adjacent Place de la Con- 
corde, where, in addition to the obelisk, thirty 
splendid columns for gay lights to issue from 
gilt rostral beaks, eight colossal statues repre- 
senting, emblematically, that number of the 
principal cities of France, and two noble 
fountains have been erected since last spring. 
This vast square has been paved in an admira- 
I refer here to the dimensions 
and general effect of this square for the eye. 
As to the points of historical interest and 
mental sensation, (the obelisk apart,) several 
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The risk is increased by the multitude of| before the fall foliage has dropped. The trees|a well-dressed female, both standing in a 


vehicle with one horse ; the second, of a lec- 
turer on electricity and galvanism, with ap- 
paratus ; the third, of an itinerant dentist, who 
drew teeth before the pressing crowd, and 
then declaimed with the utmost energy and 
emphasis upon the wonders of his science and 
art. One of his patients, a very robust ope- 
rative, in a blue working shirt (blouse,) be- 
trayed as much terror under the process of 
extraction, as [ had ever remarked in a child. 
Indians are always to be seen for six sous at 
the fairs in the neighbourhood of Paris; and 
such Indians! But they have admiring and 
confiding visitors enough. From my personal 
observation, | should conclude that the hum- 
bler classes throughout France are extremely 
credulous. And yet what people naturally 
more intelligent? The presence of Arab and 
Turkish dignitaries, from the Barbary coast, 


of the town places in Belgium, (for example, | and of a numerous Turkish legion, who daily 
those of Brussels, Louvain, and Ghent,) have | walk or ride abroad in their proper costumes 


moved me more deeply. 


Brussels Hotel de Ville, with the old Spanish | 
and Flemish architecture blended in its neigh- 
bourhood. The expenditure of the city of 
Paris for the recent embellishments of the 
Place de la Concorde, amounts to eight hun- 
dred and twenty-four thousand and eighty- 
three francs. 

It is not scenery alone that robs the pedes- 


I know not how | and best finery, may be cited as an interesting 
many hours I could have remained before the | addition to the eternal show. 


The chiefs 





trian of his time here. His morning or after- 
noon may be consumed in spite of his firmest 
resolution to the contrary, by the edless array 
of pictures and books on his route. On the) 
9th inst. I set out to visit the scientific book- 


School of Medicine. 
diplomatist had a distinguished reception ; he 





store of Bachelier, on the Quai des Augustins, 


have a very imposing aspect and attire; but 


| their coloured retinue and domestics are truly 
disgusting objects. 
official papers credit for national courtesy and 


You must give the Paris 


political address, when you read the following 
paragraph ; “ On the 6th inst. his Excellency 
Mamet Fethi Pacha, Ambassador of the Sub- 
lime Porte, was present at the opening of the 
This able and learned 


gave the closest attention to the introductory 


discourse ; he understands and speaks well the 


French language ; the soundness of his judg- 
ment, and the refinement of his ideas, promise 


beyond the Pont Neuf; perhaps a mile or| that his residence in Paris will not be fruit- 
more from my lodging, and I had determined | jess for the civilization of his country. 


to get back as early as my enquiries there | 


would allow. I remained in the book-shop 
only a quarter of an hour; but I did not reach 
my lodging even in three hours from the 


— 
From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
CHOICE FRUIT AND OTHER TREEFS. 
Several of our correspondents having re- 


island, and the interminable facade to the left,| period of my departure. The loitering was | quested us to publish a list of fruit trees, that 


and the vast groups of the ancient portions 
of the capital about the Hotel Dieu and the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame. 

It is when heavy clouds lower, but open 
now and then, so as to allow a sudden and 
short effulgence of the sun from the south and 
west, that all this must be leisurely seen. A 
fortnight ago, in returning about four o’clock, 


almost insensible; I was agreeably and in- 
structively engaged. On the quay of the 


mint, stopping to look into some old books | 
ranged on the parapet, I turned to reach one | 


could be recommended for orchards and fruit 
gardens, we have been furnished with the fol- 
lowing selection by S. Rhoads, Jr., of Had- 
dington, near this city, who can supply those 


on my right, and found my next neighbour to|in want with all the kinds enumerated, and 
be Mr. George Ord, the ornithologist, of Phi-| many others; also with apricot, quince, and 


ladelphia, an old friend, eagerly engaged with 
the bouquiniste. He had bought a copy in 


other fruit trees, together with the most ap- 
proved shade trees, evergreens, &c., and will 


from the weekly meeting of the Academy of| good preservation of the original edition of| pack them securely for sending to distant 


Sciences—an afternoon of the finest weather 
—I was particularly struck with the beauty 
of the general coup d’ail of the garden of the 
Tuileries. The tints of the trees were as 
deep and diversified, nearly, as those of our 
woods in autumn; the parterres shone with 
dahlias and other flowers of rich hues; the 
numberless pieces of sculpture were doubly 
bright under the rays of the sun, and the 
upper stories of the Dian of the palace and 
the Rue de Rivoli glowed with the liveliest 
red. The scaffolding, from the base of the 
Egyptian obelisk in the Place de la Concorde, 
has been removed, so that the vista from the 
centre of the walk north and south, near the 
palace, reaches without obstruction through 


Cowley’s Poems, with the preface, and also 
one of Law’s Expositions of his great finan- 
cial scheme, both handsomely printed and 
bound, and each for ten sous. 

No pen can furnish an adequate idea of the 
number and variety of the fantastic exhibi- 
tions and strange devices for a street-liveli- 
hood, to be encountered in this vast resort of 
all descriptions and orders of the artists, 
mountebanks, and mendicants of all middle 
and southern Europe. A few weeks since, I 
noticed, in the Champs Elysées, within the 
space of about a hundred and fifty yards, 
three assemblages, of hundreds each, includ- 
ing many of the regular soldiery on their 
permitted rambles :—the first at the entrance 


the avenue of the Champs Elysées to the|was the auditory of a lecturer on the human 


Arche de l’Etoile—an admirable perspective | anatomy, with his skeleton, and assisted by 





places. He receives orders at No. 258 High 
street, Philadelphia. 
SUMMER PEARS. 
Catherine, regular bell shape, green, red, 
flesh melting, spicy, great bearer. 
Citron des Carmes, ) pale yellow, with 
Maddeline, or blush, second size, 
Green Chisel, } flesh white, melting. 
Summer Rose, russet, red, handsome, first 
size, juicy. 
Hessel, brown, second size, juicy, great 
bearer. 
Belle de Brussells, yellow, red, largest and 
most beautiful of the season. 
Early Bergamot, round, second size, green, 
melting, highly flavoured. 
Dauphine, small, yellow, juicy and good. 
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AUTUMN PEARS. 

Moorfowl Egg, second size, orange, russet, 
round, hardy, saccharine, tender, a little gritty. 

Swan’s hee: small, green, brown, tender, 
melting, rich, great bearer. 

York, Autumn or English Bergamot, green, 
brown, red, third size, round, excellent. 

Brown Beurre, Beurre de Roi, or Isambert, 
large, buttery, rich, varies with soil. 

Aston Town, small, green, russet, highly 
flavoured, perfumed, sugary, sometimes a little 

ritty. 

White Doyenne, St. Michael, ole in 

or White Beurre, Philadel- 
phia as the Butter Pear, and considered equal 
to any pear, when it is in perfection—but is 
liable to blight on the tree. 

Callabasse, or Beurre de Payence, yellow, 
russet, second size, sugary, juicy, great bearer. 

Marie Louise, (new) yellow, russet, but- 
tery, rich, very superior. 

Napoleon, (new) large, green, very melt- 
ing, juicy and rich, great bearer. 

Seckel, (native) middling size, brown, red, 
remarkably rich and delicious. 

Beurre Diel, (new) very large, orange, rus- 
set, melting, juicy, delicious. 

Duchess D’Angouleme, (new) brown, irre- 
gular, very large, rich, melting, first rate. 

Crassane, green, yellow, russet, tender, 
melting, rich. 

Bartlett, or William’s Bon Chretien, large, 
oblong, yellow, red, very melting, delicate and 
juicy—productive. 

Wormsly Grange, (new) of first rate ex- 
cellence. 

Wilkinson, (native and new) yellow, brown, 
melting, flavour peculiar, highly recommended. 

Beurre de Capiaumout, (new) large, yel- 
low, red, melting, rich, highly flavoured, deli- 
cious and beautiful. 

Washington, (native and new) yellow, very 
melting and delicious, middling size. 

Holland Green, green, large, irregular, 
juicy, middling quality—good bearer. 

ariteon; large, yellow, red, juicy, breaking. 

Tyson or Johnson, large, green, yellow, 
red, rich, juicy, sweet—excellent. 

Edmund, small, red, great bearer, 2d quality. 

WINTER PEARS. 

St. Germaine, large, green, very melting, 
juicy, delicious—often called Green. 

Prince’s St. Germaine Chisel, resembling 
St. Germaine—not so good but hardier. 

Winter Beurre or Chaumontel, large yel- 
low, red, juicy, melting, excellent. 

Easter Beurre, (new) large, green, yellow, 
first rate, and great bearer. 

Beurre D’Aremberg, (new) large, perfectly 
melting, very rich, one of the very best. 

D’Auch or Colmar, large, green, yellow, 
melting, excellent flavour. 

Passe Colmar, (new) second size, yellow, 
red, very melting, rich and excellent. 

Echaperie Walnut, or Tilton, small, rough, 

n, melting, sweet, rich, one of the best. 

Easter Bergamot, or large, short, round, 
Bergamotte de Paques, vulhew, sweet, good, 
—keeps till May. 

APPLES. 
Ripe in 7th and 8th mo.—(July and August.) 

Knowles. 


Early White, Mordecai, Prince’s Harvest, 
or Birmingham. 
Early Redstreak. 
Yellow Bough, or Harvest. 
Ripe in 8th and 9th mo.—( August and Sept.) 
Caleb Sweet. 
Bonsarees. 
Summer Queen. 
White Junetting, Lancaster, Spice, or 
Long Stem. 
Ripe in 9th and 10th mo.—(Sept. and Oct.) 
English Codlin. 
Summer Pearmain, 
Maiden’s Blush. 
Siberian Crab, (for preserving.) 
Ripe from 10th to 1st mo.—(Oct. to Jan.) 
Rambo, or Seek-no-further. 
Blockley Pippin. 
Fall, or Holland Pippin. 
Cathead. 
White Doctor, 
Yellow Beliflower. 
Red Doctor, or Dewitt. 
Hays, English Kedstreak, or Wine Apple. 
Morgan. 
Roman Stem. 
Ripe from 1st to 5th mo.—(January to May.) 
Newtown Pippin. 
Large sweet Pippin. 
Michael Henry Pippin, 
Winesap, 
Solebury Cider. 
Carthouse, or Gilpin. 
Spitzemberg, or Rigley. 
Pennock. 
Lady, or Pomme D’ Apis. 
Golden Russett, Bullock’s Pippin or Yel- 
low Sheepnose. 
Winter Pearmain. 
Long Island Russett. 
Smokehouse, or Gibbon’s Vandevere. 
Crockson, or Red Sheepnose. 
Tookesbury Winter Brush. 
Republican Pippin. 
PLUMS. 
Apricot Plum, large, yellow, with red 
side—August. 
Bingham, large, long, yellow—September. 
Coe’s Golden Drop, very large, yellow,— 
September. 
La Deliceuse, or Cooper’s, very large, dark 
purple. 
Goliath, or Wilmot’s late Orleans, ripe 
September, very large, red and purple. 
Huling’s superb, remarkably large, green. 
Huling’s Green Gage, best of green gages. 
Imperial Diadem, large, pale red,—Sep- 
tember. 
Red Magorum Bonum, large,—September. 
White do. do. or Egg Plum, large, 
—September. 
Red Perdrigon, middle size, excellent. 
Smith’s Orleans, large, purple, good. 
Bolmar’s Washington, very large, green 
and yellow,—September. 
Misa, fine red. 
Prune, German Prune, or Quetsche, pur- 
ple,—September. 
Early Blue Imperial. 
Red Gage. 
CHERRIES. 
Mayduke, red, earliest. 


Bleeding Heart, or Gascoigne’s, deep red, 
excellent. 

Carnation, pale red. 

Ox Heart, red and white, large. 

Black Eagle, good bearer, hardy. 

Black ‘Tartarean, or Ronald’s Black Heart, 
large and fine. 


PEACHES. 
Early York. Morris’ Red. 
Morris’ White. Freestone Heath. 
Malacotan. 
Old Mixon—clingstone. 

Late Heath— = do. 


Cowperthwaite’s late yellow preserving, 


From the same. 
“GAP” IN CHICKENS, 


The Farmers’ Cabinet being a medium 
through which much useful information has 
been disseminated, I am induced to send the 
following remedy for the “ gap” in chickens, 
My little son last spring undertook the man- 
agement of the poultry, and was much trou- 
bled by his young chickens dying off with the 
above-mentioned disease. He finally disco- 
vered the cause by dissecting one, and nu- 
merous long worms, about the thickness of a 
common pin, were found in the wind-pipe. He 
then took a feather, and stripped it except a 
small tuft on the end, dipped it in spirits of 
turpentine, and inserted it into the wind-pipe 
of the affected chickens, turning it around two 
or three times before withdrawing it. I was 
attended with the most complete success, and 
appeared to give almost immediate relief. In 
a few cases it required a repetition. The dis- 
ease was very soon eradicated from his flock, 
and he afterwards raised more than one hun- 
dred and forty chickens. The entrance to 
the wind-pipe is on the top of the tongue, and 
near its root, and may easily be discovered by 
holding the chicken’s bill open a short time. 


Delaware Co. 1st mo. 1, 1839. 


From the same. 
HORSE HAY RAKE. 
“Can any good come out of Nazareth.” 


It is well to preserve the history of im- 
provements and inventions which are impor- 
tant to agriculturists, and as the horse hay 
rake is one of the most valuable implements 
introduced among farmers in modern times, it 
may be well to preserve the history of its in- 
vention, and introduction into Pennsylvania. 
It is said, it was invented by a black man, 
who lived on Hempsted Plain, Long Island, 
He died about the year 1821. It was first 
introduced into Pennsylvania by Michael New- 
bold, of Philadelphia county, about the year 
1812. His first rake was destroyed by a ma- 
licious person, who feared its innovating ef- 
fects on the price of labour. The horse rake 
is now becoming universal, and has found its 
way into Scotland, where it is spoken of in the 
highest terms of approbation. It saves full one 
half the expense incident to hay making. 

It is not a little remarkable that one of the 
descendants of Africa, should have invented a 
machine that saves the United States of Ame- 
rica one half the expense of making hay. 
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For “The Priend.” faith in his blood, to declare his righteous- 
EXPOSITION OF THE FAITH OF FRIENDS. 


On the Divinity and Offices of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. 
(Continued from p. 167.) 
ELIZABETH BATHURST. 

In a defence of the Society of Friends from 
various aspersions cast u them by their 
opposers, published in the year 1679, I find 
the following remarks, viz.— 

“ A second charge which I have heard 
brought in against the Quakers is, that they 
deny the humanity of Christ Jesus, and the 
obedience that he yielded in the days of his 
flesh by his sufferings, death, burial, resur- 
rection from the dead, together with all the 
benefits that thereby accrue unto believers, 
as also justification by faith and the imputed 
righteousness of Christ. Now that this has 
been as falsely charged upon them as the 
former [accusation], I shall undertake to 
prove by Scripture.”—p. 12. 

“ First. Therefore, to clear truth from 
slander, both on the one hand and the other, 
I do in the first place affirm, and that upon 
certain grounds, that all who may be rightly 
denominated Quakers, such as tremble at the 
word of God, they are of the faith of one 
substance which the ancient Christians so 
earnestly contended for, and suffered such 
hard things in maintaining, viz. that Christ, 
the blessed Son of God, (as to his divinity,) 
was of the same eternal substance with the 
Father,” 

“ Secondly. I affirm, they faithfully own 
the Scriptures, and therefore, what John the 
Divine saw in his revelation concerning Him, 
as it is recorded chap. xii. 8. That he, viz. 
Christ, was the Lamb slain from the founda. 
tion of the world: And what the apostle said 
of him, Phil. ii. 6. Who, being in the form 
of God, thought it no robbery to be equal 
with God; likewise John the evangelist, in 
his first chapter, saith concerning Christ, In 
the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God; the 
same was in the beginning with God: all 
things were made by him, and without bim 
was not any thing made that was made; for 
by him were all things created that are in 
heaven and that are in earth, visible and in- 
visible, whether they be thrones, or domi- 
nions, principalities, or powers, all things were 
created by him and for him; who is over all, 
God blessed for ever, Amen. Col. i. 16. 
Rom. ix. 5. These, together with the testi- 
monies Jesus gave of himself, John viii. 58. 
Verily, verily, I say unto you, before Abra- 
ham was, I am: x. 30. | and my Father are 
one: xv. 5. there he prays, And now, O Fa- 
ther, glorify thou me with thy own self, and 
with the glory which I had with thee before 
the world was. 

“In like manner he speaks of his own 
eternity, Proverbs viii. from verse 23 to the 
end; to which agrees that application [appel- 
lation] given to him of Wonderful, Counsellor, 
the Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, the 
Prince of Peace, Isa. ix. 6. These things, I 
say, the Quakers believing, according as they 
are written, and having an experience of in 


themselves, by the effectual working of the 
mighty power of Christ Jesus in their hearts, |ness for the remission of sins that are past, 
are sufficient proofs to them of his divine | through the forbearance of God: and he hath 
substance, and also to make them see, what/| given himself for us, an offering and a sacri- 
is the fellowship of the mystery which from | fice to God for a sweet smelling savour. Also 
the beginning of the world hath been hid in| they believe, that as Christ died for our sins, 
God, who created all things by Jesus Christ,/so he was buried likewise, and rose again, 
as it is written, Ephes. iii. 9. Wherefore | according to the Scriptures, 1 Cor. xv. 3, &c. 
they know the Son to be one and equal in| Again, v. 20, 21. tis said, But now is Christ 
power with the Father. risen from the dead, and become the first 

“ Now if any shall object that Scripture | fruits of them that sleep: For since by man 
where Christ saith, ‘My Father is greater|came death, by Man came also the resurrec- 
than I.’ tion of the dead: So in Acts xvii. 31. the 

“ Ans. That must needs be understood only | apostle mentions this as the assurance which 
as he assumed the name of man, not at all| God gave to men of his judging the world at 
relating to the fulness of the Godhead that/|the great day, by his Son Christ Jesus, viz. 
dwelleth bodily in him, as *tis written, Col. ii.| his having raised him from the dead.”—p. 13 
9. So likewise the author to the Hebrews | to 20.—1679. 
describes him, c. i. v. 2. to be the brightness 
of the Father’s glory and the express image 
or character of his substance, (for so the 
word person ought to be rendered,) by whom 
also he made the worlds. And therefore I 
believe, and so do they in whose behalf | 
write, that Jesus Christ is very God. 

“ Third. I affirm they do believe that this 
Jesus, or this God, was manifest in the flesh, 
as saith the apostle, 1 Tim. iii. 16. and John 
the Evangelist, c. i. 14. The Word was made 
flesh and dwelt amongst us, and we beheld his 
glory, the glory of the only begotten of the 
Father, full of grace and truth. And Paul to 
the Hebrews, c. ii. 16. speaking of Christ, 
saith, for verily he took not on him the nature 
of angels, but he took on him the seed of 
Abraham. 

* Fourth. Therefore, in the fourth place, I 
affirm, the Quakers do faithfully own this 
Jesus to be the Mediator, according to the 
testimony of the apostle, 1 Tim. ii. 5, 6. for 
there is one God and one Mediator between 
God and man, the Man Christ Jesus, who 
gave himself a ransom for all, to be testified 
in due time. 

“ Fifth. I affirm they own his obedience 
also; for I know they do believe, that Christ 
Jesus, in the days of his flesh, was obedient 
to God as becometh a Son unto a Father in 
all things. For he eame not to do his own 
will, but the will of him that sent him; where- 
fore we find him praying to his Father, Not 
my will but thine be done: Yea, moreover, 
tis written of him, Heb. v. 8. Though he 
were a Son, yet learned he obedience by the 
things which he suffered: for he was a man 
of sorrows and acquainted with grief: he was 
wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised 
for our iniquities, the ehastisement of our 
peace was upor him, and with his stripes we 
are healed, as saith the prophet Isaiah c. iii. 
8. Therefore these do confess to his suffer- 
ings according to the Scriptures; for Christ 
also hath once suffered for sin, the just for 
the unjust, that he might bring us to God, 
being put to death in the flesh but quickened 
by the Spirit, 1 Pet. iii. 18. Likewise they 
own his death as an acceptable and most 
satisfactory sacrifice to God for the sins of 
all, and is of blessed advantage to all, that 
shall receive faith in his blood ; which agrees 
to Rom. iii. 25. Ephes. v. 2. Whom God 
hath set forth to be a propitiation through 












JOHN BURNYEAT AND JOHN WATSON. 


These two Friends published an essay, in 
the year 1688, defending the Society of 
Friends from several charges alleged against 
them by their enemies; in which they write 
thus, viz.— 

“* And as for our faith and principles, they 
have been published to the world both by 
words and writing; they have not been hid 
in a corner; so that any that had a mind to 
coneern themselves against us, and yet as 
wise men, would not judge without an under- 
standing, lest like thee, they should speak 
evil of the things they did not understand, 
might easily be informed what our principles 
are. However, we are a people that believe 
in the Lord Jesus Christ; and that the Fa- 
ther sent him into the world, to lay down his 
life a ramson for all men; that whosoever 
believeth in him shall not perish, but have 
eternal life: that he was crucified without 
the gates of Jerusalem, and so became a pro- 
pitiation for the sins of the whole world: and 
that after he had suffered, and was buried, 
God the Father raised him again by his eter- 
nal Spirit, after which he showed himself 
unto many witnesses, and then ascended into 
heaven, and is glorified with the Father, with 
that glory he had with him before the world 
was made. 

“ And we further believe, that he is the 
Light of the world, and that he ought to be 
followed according to his own words, John 
viii. 12. and that he lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world, aecording to John i. 9. 
and that this light, wherewith he lighteth 
every man, all ought to believe in, that they 
may be children of the light, according to 
John xii. 36. And so we believe in his spi- 
ritual appearance, aceording to his promise 
who said, He would pray the Father, and he 
should send them another Comforter, even the 
Spirit of truth, according to John xiv. 16, 17. 
and this was his own Spirit, for he is the 
Truth; and of this the saints were witnesses, 
as the apostle saith, Gal. iv. 6. And because 
ye are sons, God hath sent forth the Spirit of 
his Son into your hearts, crying, Abba, Fa- 
ther. And thus was Christ, in the saints, the 
hope of glory, aceording to Colos. i. 7. And 
thus believing and witnessing the truth of the 
Scripture, we wait upon God for his Spirit, 
that we may worship him therein, according 
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to the institution of his Son, Christ Jesus, as 
in John iv. 23, 24, and that we may pray 
with the spirit, and sing with it, according to 
1 Cor. xiv. 15. For the apostle exhorted the 
saints to be filled with the Spirit, Eph. v, 18. 
And the saints were to pray in the Holy 
Ghost, Jude 20. So our faith stands in the 
power of God, which is that the apostle 
laboured that the saints’ faith might stand in, 
as thou mayest see, | Cor. ii. 5, Believing 
that there shall be a resurrection, both of the 
just and unjust, they that have done good 
unto the resurrection of life, and they that 
have done evil unto the resurrection of dam- 
nation, according to John v. 29.”—pages 251, 
252.—1688. 


WILLIAM CHANDLER, ALEXANDER PYOTT, 


JOSEPH HODGES, AND OTHERS. 


In the year 1693, these Friends wrote a 
treatise, entitled “ A brief Apology in behalf 
of the people jn derision called Quakers,” &c. 
from which I copy the following passages :— 

“ And as do ye, so do we also hope for, 
and expect salvation only and alone through 
the Son of God, our blessed Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ, of Nazareth ; believing that God 
the Father hath ordained him for salyation to 
the ends of the earth, and that no other name 
is given under heaven by which men shall 
be saved: Who being conceived by the Holy 
Ghost in the womb of the virgin Mary, was 
born of her at Bethlehem; as also his holy | 
and exemplary life, perfectly free from sin, 
his doctrine, miracles, sufferings, and death 
upon the cross without the gates of Jerusa- 
lem; his resurrection fromm the dead, and as- 





hand of God the Father, perfect God and 
perfect man; and the alone Mediator between 
God and man, and is our Adyucate with the 
Father, and ever liyeth to make intercession 
for us, and also shall judge both quick and 
dead. 
corded of him in the sacred Scriptures, we 
firmly believe. 

“ This Jesus in whom dwelt the fulness of 
the Godhead, we believe offered up himself 
according to the will of the Father, an ac- 
ceptable sacrifice to God, and became a pro- 
pitiation for the sins of mankind to the end 
of the world, and died for all men, as all died 
in Adam; through whose blood God pro- 
claims redemption and salvation to man, and 
offers to be reconciled, and freely, for his 
Son’s sake, to remit, forgive, and pass by, all 
past offences, to as many as shall truly and 
heartily repent of their sins, and turn from 
the same, and shall so believe in our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and love him, as for the future 
' to live a holy, circumspect, Christian life, 

; and obey his commands, thereby continuing 
in his love.”—p, 8, 9. 

After speaking largely on the benefits and 
blessings resulting to mankind by the gift of 
divine grace in and through our Lord Jesus 
Christ, they further say— 

‘Consider seriously these things which 
are agreeable to Scripture, and with what 
reason people have derided us for our belief 
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were another, or distinct from Jesus Christ 
of Nazareth, that is glorified with God the 
Father in heaven, which we deny. For 
though he be ascended into heayen, and sits 
at the right hand of God, far above all prin- 
cipalities and powers, yet is not he so circum- 
scribed, but that, as by him all things were 
made and created, so he is the Life and Ful- 
ness, and filleth all in all in his church and 
people. Is the divinity and humanity of 
Christ divided? Is not there inseparable union 
in the true and entire Christ? Can then his 
Godhead be present, and He who is the hea- 
venly man be absent? What think you of him 
that appeared to John, and gave him his com- 
mission to the seven churches? Whom he 
describes, Rev. c. i. who said, Behold, I stand 
at the door and knock, if any man hear my 
voice and open the door, I will come in to 
him and will sup with him and he with me. 
The same saith, I am he which searches the 
reins and heart, and I will give unto every 
one of you according to your work. Was not 
this the true Christ, the Mediator, by whom 
God will judge the world? And can he make 
this near inspection into the innermost parts 
of the minds of men, so as no thought can 
escape notice, if he be not present there? 
What made Paul desire that our Lord Jesus 
Christ might be with Timothy’s spirit, if he 
thought it impossible? Do not all acknow- 
ledge the Spirit of Christ who is the anointed, 
to be in his people, and is he then absent? Is 
its being a mystery, far beyond our compre- 
hension to conceive how it can be, a sufficient 
argument that it is not so? Ought we not in 
such cases to exercise faith, and acquiesce in 


cension inte heaven, where he is at the right| the testimony of the Holy Ghost expressed 


in the sacred Scriptures, rather than ipter- 
pose with our nice and curious subtilties, 
prying unnecessarily into things that are too 
high for us? remembering that secret things 
belong unto God, and that those that know 


All which, and whatsoever else is re-| most here know only in part, the things that 


are invisible, and see them but as through a 
glass. Shall men that neither know them- 


selves, nor have any intuitive knowledge of 


the essences eyen of the meanest things 
wherewith nature every where presents us, 
which are obvious to our senses, aspire to 
those yet more abstruse, and undertake to 
account for that which is beyond the reach 
of the most preguant wits to penetrate ? 

*“ Nor do we thus celebrate Christ’s inward 
and spiritual appearance in the soul of man, 
with the least intent to diminish the true 
value and efficacy of what he did without us, 
or transacted for us, as God manifested in 
flesh, but in concurrence with it, and pur- 
suant to it, for completing the salvation in- 
tended in it: neither is it in opposition to him 
as he is without us; but we believe in him as 
he is inwardly revealed in measure, and also 
as he is in his own immense fulness without 
us ; both as he is the one offering for sin, and 
also as he is that quickening Spirit and im- 
mortal Seed, by which we are begotten again, 
and made alive to God, and the author of that 
living faith through which it is savingly applied 
to us. For though he offered up himself once 


herein, terming it the Quaker’s Christ; as| for all, and sat down at the right hand of 
hough his manifesting himself in our hearts, | God, yet it is of absolute necessity that he 


- 















thus appear and operate in the hearts of his 
people through all times, or otherwise they 
can never be happy, nor receive the full ad- 
vantage of his death "—p. 46 to 51.—1693. 


For“ The Friend." 
WORSEIP. 


Silent meetings are a great mystery, hid 
from the eye of man, who is run from the in- 
ward life into outward observations, He 
cannot see either that this is required by the 
Lord of his people, or any edification therein, 
or benefit thereby; but to the mind that is 
drawn inward the thing is plain; and the 
building up hereby in the life of God, and fel- 
lowship one with another therein, is sweetly 
felt; and precious refreshment from the pre- 
sence of the Lord received by them, who 
singly herein wait upon him according to the 
leadings and requirings of his Holy Spirit. 
After the mind is in some measure turned to 
the Lord, his quickenings felt, his seed be- 
ginning to arise and spring up in the heart; 
then the flesh is to be silent before him, and 
the soul to wait upon him, and for his further 
appearings in that measure of life which is 
already revealed. Now in this measure of 
life, which is of Christ, and in which Christ 
is, and appears to the soul, there is the power 
of life and death; power to kill to the flesh, 
and power to quicken to God; power to cause 
the soul to cease from its own workings, and 
power to work in and for the soul, what God 
requires, and what is acceptable in his sight. 
And in this God is to be waited upon and 
worshipped continually, both in private and 
in public, according as his Spirit draws and 
teaches. For the Lord requireth of his peo- 
ple, not only to worship him apart, but to 
meet together to worship him ; and they that 
are taught of him, dare not forsake the as- 
sembling of themselves together, as the man- 
ner of some is; but watch against the tempta- 
tions and snares which the enemy lays to 
deceive them therefrom, and to disturb their 
sense by, that they might not feel the draw- 
ings of the Father thereunto. This is the 
manner of their worship. They are to wait 
upon the Lord, to meet in the silence of flesh, 
and to watch for the stirrings of his life, and 
the breaking forth of his power amongst 
them, And in the breakings forth of that 
power, they may pray, speak, exhort, rebuke, 
&c. according as the Spirit teaches, requires, 
and gives utterance. But if the Spirit do not 
require to speak, and give to utter, then every 
one is to sit still in his place, in his heavenly 
place, feeling his own measure, feeding there- 
upon, receiving therefrom, into his spirit, 
what the Lord giveth. Now in this is edify- 
ing, pure edifying, precious edifying: his soul 
who thus waits is hereby particularly edified 
by the Spirit of the Lord at every meeting. 
And then also there is the life of the whole 
felt in every vessel that is turned to its mea- 
sure ; insomuch as the warmth of life in each 
vessel doth not only warm the particular, but 
they are like a heap of fresh and living coals, 
warming one another, insomuch as a great 
strength, freshness, and vigour of life flows 
into all. And if any be burthened, tempted, 
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buffetted by Satan, bowed down, overborne, 
languishing, afflicted, distressed, &c. the es- 
tate of such is felt in spirit, and secret cries, 
or open, as the Lord pleaseth, ascend up to 
the Lord for them; and they, many times, 
find ease and relief, in a few words spoken, or 
without words, if it be the season of their 
help and relief, with the Lord. For abso- 
lutely silent meetings, wherein there is a re- 
solution not to speak, we know not; but we 
wait on the Lord, either to feel him in words, 
or in silence of spirit without words, as he 
leaseth. And that which we aim at and are 
instructed to by the Spirit of the Lord as to 
silent meetings, is, that the flesh in every one 
be kept silent, and that there be no building 
up, but in the Spirit and power of the Lord. 

Now there are several states of people ; 
some feel little of the Lord’s presence, but 
feel temptations and thoughts, with many 
wanderings and rovings of mind. These are 
not yet acquainted with the power, or at least 
know not its dominion, but rather feel domi- 
nion of the evil over the good in them; and 
this is a sore travailing and mournful state ; 
and meetings to such as these, many times, 
may seem to themselves rather for the worse 
than for the better. Yet even these, turning, 
as much as may be, from such things, and 
cleaving, or at least in truth of heart desiring 
to cleave, to that which disliketh or witnesseth 
against them, have acceptance with the Lord 
herein ; and, continuing to wait in this trouble 
and distress, keeping close to meetings, in 
fear and subjection to the Lord who requireth 
it, though with little appearing benefit, do 
reap a hidden benefit at present, and shall 
reap a more clear and manifest benefit after- 
wards as the Lord wasteth and weareth out 
that in them wherein the darkness hath its 
strength. 

God is to be worshipped in spirit, in his 
own power and life, and this is at his own 
disposal. His church is a gathering in the 
spirit: if any man speak there, he must speak 
as the oracle of God, as the vessel out of 
which God speaks; as the trumpet out of 
which he gives the sound. Therefore there 
is to be a waiting in silence, till the Spirit of 
the Lord move to speak, and alsa to give 
words to speak. For a man is not to speak 
his own words, or in his own wisdom or time; 
but the Spirit’s words, in the Spirit’s wisdom 
and time, which is when he moves and gives 
to speak. Yea, the ministry of the Spirit 
and life is more close and immediate when 
without words, than when with words, as has 
been often felt, and is faithfully testified by 
many witnesses. Eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither hath entered into the heart of 
man, how, and what things God reveals to 
his children by his Spirit, when they wait 
upon him in his pure fear, and worship and 
converse with him in spirit; for then the 
fountain of the great deep is unsealed, and 
the everlasting springs surely give up the 
pure and living water.—From Brief Selec- 
tions from the writings of Friends. 

_ Temperance, open air, easy labour, simple 
diet, and pure water, are good for a man alll 
the days of his life, 





For * The Friend.” 
Extract from Isaac Pennington’s Works. 


“ Let all strive to excell in tenderness, and 
in long suffering, and to be kept out of hard 
and evil thoughts one of another; and from 
harsh interpretations concerning any thing 
relating to one another :—Oh! this is unwor- 
thy to be found in an Israelite towards an 
Egyptian, and exceeding shameful and inex- 
cusable in one brother towards another. 
How many weaknesses doth the Lord pass 
by in us! how ready was he to interpret 
every thing well concerning his disciples, 
that might bear a good interpretation! when 
they had all been scattered from him upon 
his death, he did not afterwards upbraid them ; 
but sweetly gathered them again. O, dear 
friends, have we received the same life of 
sweetness? let us bring forth the same sweet 
fruits, being ready to excuse, and ready to 
receive what may tend to the excuse of an- 
other in any doubtful case, and where there 
is any evil manifest wait,—Oh, wait to over- 
come it with good; Oh, let us not spend the 
strength of our spirits in crying out of one 
another because of eyil, but watch and wail 
where the mercy and healing virtue will 
please to arise. O Lord, my God, when 
thou hast shown the wants of Israel in any 
kind sufficiently (whether in the general or 
in the particular), bring forth the supply 
thereof from thy fulness, so ordering in thy 
own eternal wisdom, that all may be ashamed 
and abased before thee, and thy name be 
praised in and oyer all,” 


“ Intercourse with God will keep men low, 
and that lowliness will promote their inter- 
course. When a man is used to be much 
with God, and taken up in the study of his 
glorious attributes, he abhors himself in dust 
and ashes; and that self-abhorrence is his 
best preparative to obtain admittance to God 
again. Therefore, after a soul-humbling day, 
or in times of trouble, when the soul is lowest, 
it useth to have freest access to God, and 
savour most of the life above. The delight 
of God is in ‘ him that is poor, and of a con- 
trite spirit, and trembleth at his word ;’ and 
the delight of such a soul is in God; and 
where there is mutual delight, there will be 
freest admittance, heartiest welcome, and 
most frequent converse. But God is so far 
from dwelling in the soul that is proud, that 
he will not admit it to any near access. ‘ The 
proud he knoweth afar off;’ ‘God resisteth 
the proud, and giveth grace to the humble.’ 
A proud mind is high ia conceit, self-esteem, 
and carnal aspiring; an humble mind is high 
indeed in God’s esteem, and in holy aspiring.” 

“If ever thy soul get aboye this earth, and 
get acquainted with the heavenly life, the 
Spirit of God must be to thee as the chariot 
to Elijah; yea, the very living agg by 
which thou must move and ascend. , then, 
grieve not thy guide, quench not thy life, 


knock not off thy chariot wheel! You little 
think how much the life of all your graces, 
and the happiness of your souls, depend = 
your-ready and cordial obedience to the Spi- 
rjt. When the Spirit urges thee to secret 






















prayer; or forbids thee thy transgressions ; 
or points to thee the way in which thou 
shoujdst go, and thou wilt not regard, no 
wonder if heaven and thy soul be strange. If 
thou wilt not follow the Spirit, while it would 
draw thee to Christ and thy duty, how should 
it lead thee to heaven, and bring thy heart 
into the presence of God? What supernatural 
help, what bold access, shall the soul find in 
its approaches to the Aimighty, that con- 
stantly obeys the Spirit? And how backward, 
how dull, how ashamed will he be in these 
addresses, who hath often broke away trom 
the Spirit that would have guided him! Chris- 
tian reader, dost thoy not feel sometimes a 
strong impression to retire from the world, 
and draw near to God? Do not disobey, but 
take the offer, and hoist up thy sails while 
this blessed gale may be had. 
the Spirit we resist, the deeper will it wound; 
and the more we obey, the speedier will be 
our pace.” 


The more of 


“ Thy body is a useful servant, if thou give 
it its due, and no more than its due; but it is 
a most devouring tyrant, if thou suffer it to 
have what it unreasonably desires; and it is 
as a blunted knife, if thou unjustly deny it 
what is necessary to its support. When we 
consider how frequently men offend on both 
extremes, and how few use their bodies aright, 
we cannot wonder if they be much hindered 
in their converse with heaven. Most men 
are slaves to their appetite, and can scarce 
deny any thing to their flesh, and are there- 
fore willingly carried by it to their sports, or 
profits, or vain companions, when they should 
raise their minds to God and heaven. As 
you love your souls, ‘ make not provision for 
the flesh, to fulfil the lust thereof;’ but re- 
member, ‘to be carnally minded is death; 
because the carnal mind is enmity against 
God ; for it is not subject to the law of God, 
neither indeed can be. So, then, they that 
are in the flesh cannot please God. There- 
fore, brethren, we are debtors not to the flesh, 
to live after the flesh. For if ye live after 
the flesh, ye shall die; but if ye, through the 
Spirit, do mortify the deeds of the body, ye 
shall live,’ There are few who much hinder 
their heavenly joy by denying the body its 
necessaries, and so making it unable to serve 
them: if such wronged their flesh only, it 
would be no great matter; but they wrong 
their souls also; as he that spoils the house 
injures the inhabitants.”— Bazter, 


FOOD FOR SHEEP-—CAUTION, 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet, 

I have sometimes obseryed potatoes recom- 
mended as food for sheep during winter. I 
have no doubt they are highly nutritious, but 
they should be used with caution, as I have 
found that they are injurious to ewes before 
they have dropped their lambs, as they cause 
such a flow of milk, that the udder becomes 
so hard and the milk caked or thick, that the 
young lambs are unable to draw it out and 
without the precaution of milking it out, the 
lambs must perish. After the lambs have 
come, potatoes may ‘be fed to the ewes with- 
out danger, and will cause the lambs to grow 
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rapidly. Turnips may be fed to sheep at any | tion of our readers interested in rural occu- 


time without injury to the lambs. 
Yours, &c. 
Chesterfield, N. J. Jan. 8th, 1839. 


sees 
AGRICULTURE. 
BY ©. W. EVEREsT.* 
How blest the farmer’s simple life— 
How pure the joy it yields! 
Far from the world’s tempestuous strife, 
Free, ’mid the scented fields! 
When morning woos with roscate hue, 
O’er the far hills away, 
His footsteps brush the silvery dew, 
To greet the welcome day. 
When Sol’s first beam in glory glows, 
And blithe the skylark’s song, 
Pleased to his toil the farmer goes, 
With cheerful steps along. 
While noon broods o'er the sultry sky, 
And sunbeams fierce are cast, 
Where the cool streamlet wanders by, 
He shares his sweet repast. 
When twilight’s gentlest shadows fall 
Along the dark'ning plain, 
He lists his faithful watch-dog’s call, 
To warn the list'’ning train. 
Down the green lane young hurrying feet 
Their cager pathway press ; 
His loved ones come in joy to greet, 
And claim their sire’e caress. 
Then, for the blessings Heaven has shed 
His grateful sense confest, 
How swect reclines his weary head, 
On slumber's couch of rest ! 
Nor deem that fears his dreams alarm, 
Or cares with carking din; 
Without, his dogs will guard from harm ; 
Ané all is peace within. 
Oh ye who run in folly’s race, 
To win a worthless prize! 
Learn from the simple tale we trace, 
Where true contentment lies! 
Ho! monarch! flushed with glory's pride! 
Thou painted, gilded thing! 
Hie to the free born farmer's side. 
And learn to be a king! 





* The liberty has been taken of varying the expres- 
sion in two of the lines. 
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The publication in “ The Friend” of the 
extracts from the Journal of our friend Daniel 
Wheeler, and a portion of the Journal of 
James Backhouse, has to some extent ren- 
dered familiar to our readers that remote and 
remarkable portion of our globe, compre- 
hended under the geographical designation, 
Australia. We have copied into the present 
number, from the London Quarterly Review, 
part of an article on New South Wales, which 
appeared to us to possess considerable interest. 

he occasion will be a suitable one to men- 
tion, that an enlarged edition of the notes or 
journal of D. Wheeler has been, or is likely 
to be printed in England. We hope soon to 
receive a copy, and intend transferring to 
“The Friend,” such additional matter as it 
may be found to contain. 

= 

We have made . liberal use to-day 
of articles contai 
The Farmers’ Cabinet. To that headed 
“Choice Fruit and other Trees” we would 
particularly invite the attention of that por- 











pations. The insertion of it on our pages is 
entirely a voluntary act on our part, arising 
in the first place, from our individual love of 
good fruit, and the strong desire we feel in its 
more extended cultivation; and secondly, in 
the conviction, that the Haddington nursery, 
under the management of our friend Samuel 
Rhoads, Jr., is an establishment, which, from 
his practical experience, and knowledge of 
the business derived from observation both in 
this country and in Europe, is every way 
worthy of confidence and patronage. 

A stated annual meeting of the “ Contri- 
butors to the Asylum for the relief of persons 
deprived of the use of their reason,” will be 
held at Friends’ meeting house on Mulberry 
street, on fourth day, the 13th of third month. 

Samvuet Mason, Jn., Clerk. 


HADDONFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, 


Under the care of Amy Estlack and Sister, 


Will be vacated from the 13th of fourth 
month, to the 6th of fifth month, when it will 
be ready again for the reception of pupils. 
The course of instruction will embrace the 
following branches, viz. Orthography, Read- 
ing, Writing, Grammar, Composition, History, 
Botany, Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Geo- 
graphy, Elements of Astronomy, of Natural 
Philosophy and Chemistry. School books and 
Stationary will be furnished at moderate prices. 
Terms 30 dollars per quarter of twelve weeks, 
payable in advance ; washing included. No 
deduction will be made for absence, except 
from indisposition. Pupils can be admitted at 
any time for a quarter or more. Each one is 
to be furnished with a wash basin and towels; 
and to have her clothing Wc. distinctly marked. 
The scholars will be expected to attend the 
religious meetings of the Society of Friends. 
Those who intend to send pupils at the opening 
of the school in the fifth month, are requested 
to forward their names early in the fourth 
month. 

Application may be made at the school, or 
to Wittram Evans, No. 134, South Front 
Street, Tuomas Kite, No. 32, North Fifth 
Street, Harker and Suivers, No. 45, Arch 
Street, Philadelphia; Henry Warrinerton, 
Westfield, Josern B. Cooper, Newton, New 
Jersey. 





Diep, in this city, on the fourth day morning, 14th 
ultimo, Asicait, wife of Lindzey Nicholson, seed forty- 
five years. In the removal from amongst us of one so 
faithfully dedicated to the service of her Divine Master, 
and who in the various relations of life acted her part 
with so much wisdom and integrity of purpose, the 
severing of the ties of humanity cannot fail to be deeply 
felt, not only in the bosom of her own bereaved family, 
but also by an extensive circle of society in which her 
pious example and circumspect demeanour, it is be- 
lieved, shed a salutary influence. Blessed with liberal 
mental endowments, and with an energy of character 
surpassed by few, she devoted herself even in early 
life to pursuits which she prosecuted with a zeal and 
efficiency that rendered her extensively useful in seve- 


in the last number of |"! highly important stations in society. Her natural 


disposition was unassuming, mild, and amiable; her 
judgment clear and discriminating. She was from 
early life a firm believer in, and, for the most part, a 
practical observer of the fundamental doctrines of the 





Christian religion. Although, in the latter part of her 
life, afflicted with deep bodily suffering, she yet deemed 
it her duty to shrink from no services that her friends 


thought it right to lay upon her, whilst her physical 
powers remained at all eheeeat to their performance ; 
and hence she was enabled, through mercy, to contem- 
plate the certain approach of her dissolution with great 
composure and resignation ; she had, however, no con- 
fidence in her own works, (as expressed in a letter to 
an absent relative, and the last she wrote,) “I have, 
indeed, been a very unprofitable servant, and some- 
times fear lest 1 am-not anxious enough; but I can 
do nothing—must leave all to Christ ; and the promise 
is, that He can do more for us than we can think or 
ask, why then need we fear? 1 desire to cast a/l my 
care upon him, and day by day bow before him, as 
becomes such a worm of the dust. How long my suf- 
ferings may be protracted is known only to Him with 
whom is the issues of life—I hope to be preserved in 
patience to the end, and desire the prayers of my 
friends that my faith fail not.” A short time before 
her close, she queried, “What greater miracle can be 
performed than that of a sinner saved by grace,”— 
calmly adding, soon after, “ I feel nothing in my way.” 
Her intellectual powers remained unclouded to the 
last; and her oft-repeated supplication—* to be 
served steadfast to the end” —was granted ; and, through 
the condescending goodness and mercy of Him in 
whom she sapenet all trust, her gentle spirit was per- 
mitted, in great serenity, without a ‘ar apa pang, 
to quit its tabernacle, doubtless for a happier residence 
in the realms of everlasting bliss. 

—, at Lynn, on the 2ist of seventh mo. last, of a 
short and distressing illness, Jane Mansriecp, aged 63 
years. She was a member and minister of Lynn Par- 
ticular Meeting. She became a member of this society 
by convincement in early life, and remained faithful in 
the maintenance of its principles against all innova- 
tions. She was an example of patience and resigna- 
tion, through many scenes of deep affliction, and much 
beloved by a numerous acquaintance, who frequently 
visited her peaceful abode. In the early part of her 
illness, her spirit being oppressed with tuliigs of much 
poverty, she said but little; but towards the close she 
broke forth in these words: “ The parting scene has 
come.” On being asked if she was willing, said, “ J 
see nothing in my way; the prospect looks pleasant: 
for a few days past I could see nothing to lean upon, 
but was shut up in darkness; but I am now privileged 
with a different view.” She spoke freely of the benefit 
of the sufferings of Christ, and of what he had done 
for lost man ; adding, “ It is all of mercy, mercy.” Ina 
few moments after, said, “I am going to join the 
celestial throng, to sing around the throne.” Shortly 
after this she spoke of her submission to her Heavenly 
Father’s will; that she felt herself to be a poor un- 
worthy creature, and nothing to trust in but the merc 
of her Redeemer; that she felt love for all and grati- 
tude to her friends, for their care towards her, adding, 
“The Lord will reward them for it.” In a few hours 
after she quietly passed away, and, we doubt not, has 


— that happy throng in singing praises to the 


mb for ever. 

—— of consumption, on the 16th of first mo. last, 
on the island of St. Croix, in the West Indies, Mary 
Parsons, wife of Samuel Parsons, of Flushing, in the 
state of New York. The funeral assemblage was 
composed of the citizens of the United States in the 
place, and of a number of the most respectable inha- 
bitants; the truths of the gospel were declared to the 
people, and a deep solemnity was spread over the as- 
sembly. How well she fulfilled the relative and social 
duties of life is witnessed by an extensive circle of 
friends to whom her memory is precious. Descended 
from a long line of believing ancestors, she was edu- 
cated in the Society, and the investigations of a reflect- 
ing and sound mind confirmed her attachment to its 
doctrines and testimonies. She reverently believed in 
the divine character and holy offices of Jesus Christ, 
the Saviour of the world, to whom she openly mani- 
fested her allegiance, when many forsook him and fled. 
She faithfally Giocharged the duties of an overseer and 
elder in the church, with strong feelings of concern 
for its welfare; and amongst her last expressions, 
whilst consciousness remained, was heard the language 
of t that the religious instruction of the children 
of Friends was not more generally attended to. “ Them 
which sleep in Jesus, will God bring with him.” 


